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THE PRIEST’S HORSE. 


his hair was streeling down his back and ovef his||been here at six to be in time, since you intend to 


shoulders; the buttons of his coat were the size of 
\saucepans, and the skirts of the coat hanging down 
jbehind to the small of his leg; he had two watches, 


Proficies nihil hoc, caedaslicet usque flagello, jone on each side of his stomach, a waistcoat that 
Si tibi purpureo de grege currit equus. did not cover his breast, and Jight leather small- 


Martial: Lib. xiv. Epig.55. || 

I have heard story tellers, in my time, but never | 
felt the pleasure in listening to them, that I did in)) 
attending to the anecdotes of the Reverend Doctor || 


clothes that came down below the calf, and were 
fastened there with bunches of ribbons, that were 
each as big as cauliflowers. Kit I saw was in great 
spirits, and had evidently some mad project in his 


Reilly. The manner, the look, and the tone, added, \head; but that, you know, was none of my busi- 


1 know, considerably to the effect ; but such are the 
gifts of a good story teller, that they can neither be 
transferred to paper, nor communicated by an oral 
retailer. One great charm, for me, in all these 
stories, was, that the narrator was, one way or 
another, concerned inthem. ‘There was, to be sure, 
egotism, in this; but then, it was an egotism that 
gave a verisimilitude to every thing he told, and 
you believed that he was not mentioning any thing 
which he did not know to be a fact, however 
strange, extraordinary, or improbable it might 
seem to be. Among the other stories told by Dr. 
Reilly, was the following, which I have endeavored 
to report verbatim et literatim, as I heard it. 

ss Never, my children, never borrow a_ priest's 
horse—it’s an unlucky thing to do, for many rea- 
sons. First, if the priest’s horse is a_good one, he 
does not like to Jend it. Next, if it isa bad one, 
and the priest says he will lend it, the moment you 
ask for it, you may happen to break your neck, or 
your leg, or may be your nose, and thereby spoil 
your beauty. And, lastly, a priest’s horse has so 
many friends, that if you are in a hurry, it will be 
shorter for you to walk than to wait for the horse 
to pay his visits. It is now no more than fiity 
years since I gave the very counsel, that I am now 
administering to you, to Kit M’Gowran, one of 
my parishioners: but he thought, as may be many 
of you think, that the priest was a fool, but he 
found the difference in a short time, as may be most 
of you will before you die. 

‘¢ As well as I recollect, it was in the year 1789, 
that I was parish priest of Leixlip, and at that time 
Kit M‘Gowran was a farmer lad, of one of my 
wealthiest parishioners. He had land on an old 
lease, and might have been grand juror now, if he 
had minded the potatoes growing; but, instead of 
that, Kit was always up in Dublin, playing rackets 
and balls, and drinking as much whiskey in a week, 
as would float a canal boat througha lock. For 
two or three years, Kit was little seen in the parish, 
though I must say to his credit, he always ‘sent me 
my «dues regularly, so that you perceive he was 
not a reprohate entirely. 1 was sorry to hear the 
neighbors talking bad of him, and was thinking of 
looking after him some time or another, when I 
would have nothing else to do; when one day Kit 
came into my house dressed out in the pink of the 
fashion of that time. He was then what they call- 
ed, 1 believe, a macaroni, and was the came sort of 
animal, that is now termed a dandy. He had a lit- 
tle hat, that would not go on a ploughman’s fst: 








ness, if he did not choose to tell meof it. I had 
not, however, to ask him: for he mentioned at once 
what brought him to the parish priest. Poor Kit 
\labored under a great defect, for he stuttered so 
dreadfully, that you should know him for seven 
| years before you could understand a word he said to 
you. He had a tongue that was exactly like a 
one-nibbed pen, which will splutter and splash, and 
tease and vex you, and do every thing but express 
the sentiments of your mind. 

‘*Kit told me, in his own way, that he was going 
to be married the next day toa Miss Nelly Bran- 
gan, a rich liuckster’s daughter in Dublin, who was 
bringing him a large fortune, and that he had ac- 
cordingly, as in duty bound, come to me for his 
‘sar-lifi-cate ;? and aga propitiation to me, for the 
bad life he had led, he gave me a golden guinea, 
and a very neat miniature of the same coin. 
could not refuse my certificate to such a worthy 
parishioner; and after wishing hiin long life and 
‘happiness, and plenty of boys and girls, | thought 
|Kit would be after bidding me good morning. Kit, 
|T found had still something upon his mind. I’ ask- 
led him if I could oblige him further. ‘Why, Father 
\Reilly,? says Kit, ‘thatis a mighty purty little 
‘black horse of yours.’ ‘Itis indeed, child,’ I ans- 
|wered, ‘but it is very apt to go astray; for it left 
|'me for a week, and only returned Jast night.’ ‘Ah! 
'\then, Father Reilly,’ says he, it would be mighty 
\'respectable to see me riding up to-morrow morning 
\|to Miss Nelly Brangan’s shop-door with such an 
\\elegant black horse under me. . May-be you'd lend 
|methe loanof it? ‘Indeed, child, { will,’ I re- 
plied, ‘but I would not advise you to take it; for 
my horse has a way of its own, and I have many 
friends between this and Dublin, that may-be it 
would sooner see than go to your wedding.’ ‘Oh! 
las to that,? answered Kit; * begging your 
Reverence’s pardon, I’d make him trot at any rate; 
—so lend me the horse and I’ll send it back to you 
to-morrow evening.’ ‘ Take it then, Kit,’ said I; 
\* but I warn you that it is an uneasy beast.” 

“It was not until eight o’clock the next morning 
that Kit M*Gowran came for the horse, and in ad- 
\dition to his dress the day before, he had a pair of 
\spurs on him, that would do for a fighting cock, 
'they were so long and so sharp; and a whip that 

was like a fishing-rod. ‘ Well, Kit,’ says I,‘ When 
lare you to be married ? 

“© ¢At ten, your Reverence,’ answered Kit, ‘at 
ten, to the minute.’ 

“ ¢Then, Kit, my boy,’ said 1, ‘ you should have 
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ride the black horse.’ 

“Ob! bother!’ said Kit, *sureI am only six 
miles from town, and it’s hard if I dont ride that 
in an hour,—so that in fact, I’ll be before my time, 
and that won’t be genteel; for may-be I’d catch 
Nelly Brangan with her hair in papers; and she 
won’t Icok lovely that way, I know, whatever 
charms there may be in the butter-cool of gold gui- 
neas that the darling is going to give me.’ 

“ Well, mount at once,’ I observed, ‘though I 
would advise you, if you are in a hurry—to walk.’ 

“T had hardly said the word, when Kit jumped 
into the saddle, and gave his horse a whip and a 
spur—and off itcantered, as if it were in as great 
a hurry to be married as Kit himself. I followed 
them as fast as I could to the top of the hill, and 
there was Kit cutting the figure of six like any cav- 
alry officer with his whip, and now and again plun- 
ging his heels into the horse’s sides, and it kicking 
the stones before and behind it, and tattering 
over the road like lightning. In halfa minute they 
were both out of my sight, and I thought that if 
any one could get to Dublin with the horse in an 
hour, Kit M’Gowran was the man to do it. 

“ For two miles of the road Kit went on gallant- 
ly. He was laughing and joking, and thinking to 
himself that I was only humbugging him in what I 


1|| said about the horse, when in the very middle of a 


hard gallop,it stopped as if it had been shot, and 
up went Kit M°Gowran in the air, his long whip 
firmly fixed in his hand, and his long coat flying 
like a kite’s tail after him, and the words, ‘ Who 
had the luck to see Donnybrook fair,’ in his mouth ; 
and he had not time to cease saying them when he 
was landed head over heels ina meadow, seven or 
eight yards from the road! Kit was completely 
puzzled by the fall, he could not tell how he got 
there, or what caused it, or why he should be there 
at all, instead of being on the horse’s back, until 
he looked about him, and saw the creature taking 
a fine comfortable drink at a little well by the side 
of theroad, where I always stopped to refresh it. 
Kit, after scratching his head and his elbows, and 
the back of his coat; andindeed they requi- 
ired it—for they were a little warmer than when he 
set out—went over to the horse, mounted it, and 
rode off again on his journey; but I give you my 
word, he did not gallop so fast nor use the whip so 
much as he had before the horse took a sup uf the 
well water. 





“The horse went on as peacoable as a judge, and 
as if it was a poor priest, and not a rollocking 
young man that was on its back: it went on 60 
for about three quarters ofa mile further, but when 
it got that distance Kit began to wonder at the 
way it was edging over to the right sid~ Of the 
road. Kit pulled to the left, but the >** still held 
on to the right; and while cs heats 
point with one another, th Th 


) ap . e guard sound ed 
lin kept ‘amny ee ‘Kit M’Gowran, don’t 








his horn, as mu . ? 
be taking pone entire road with yourself and 
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your horse.’ Kit knew very well what the guard || than the favorite poney of the parish priest of | 


meant, and he gave a desperate drag to his own 
(the left) side of the road; but the horse insisted 
upon the right, and the coach driving up in the same 
line, the leaders knocked up against my horse, and 
sent it and Kit into the ditch together, to settle 
there any little difference of opinion that might be 
between them! How long Kit lay in the ditch he 
could not rightly tell; but when he got out of it, 
he went to look after the horse, and about five 
yards nearer to |’ublin than where the accident 
had happened, he found the little darling taking a 
feed of oats, which it always got from one of my 
parishioners, when [ travelled that road; and now 





Leixlip? So atleast, Kit was thinking, when 
the creature remembered that I always stopped 
a day or two with Mrs. Robinson, a kind, good- 
body of a widow woman, that lived at the end 
of the bridge.—In there it plunged, to the nar- 
row, little hole of a stable never thinking of my 
friend Kit on his back, and on entering the door, 
he was swept clean off its back, and Jeft stretched 
upon a dunghill, with his nose, face and hands, 
all scratched, by the new dashed wall against 
which he had been driven! He bawled, but 








that he is dead and gone, poor man! (‘Tim Divine 
was hisname,) I must say, | never got any thing 
else from him. Kit waited patiently till the horse 
had eaten its fill, and he then looked at one of his 
watches, and it told him that it was ten o’clock; 
and he then looked at the other, and it as plainly 





that he found did not cure his hands; he swore, 
but that he perceived did not improve his ap- 
pearance ; so that he soon desisted from such 
modes of venting his passion ; and after washing 
jhis hands, putting a few plasters on his face, 
jrubbing the dirt off his small clothes, and coax- 


showed him that it was nine to a minute. Kit|/ing the little horse out of the small stable, he, 
knew how his watches went, and he accordingly ||again mounted, and rode off for Dublin—a far 
guessed that the truth lay between them; so that |/uglier, and less consequential personage, than 


he found he had but half an hour to goa distance | 
of four miles at least, to where he was to be mar-| 


ried . | 


“Kit determined if he was to break his neck in| 
the attempt, that he would be in Dublin to the 
minute he had promised, so that the instant he was 
on the horse’s back again, he began cutting, and 
whipping, and spurring the beauty as hard and 
fast as his hands and legs would go—his legs par- 
ticularly were working as fast as the arms ofa 
wind-mill on a stormy day. The horse was not at 
first disposed to resent any indignity that was of- 
fered to it, particularly after the good feed and the 
good drink that it had got,sv that it trotted on pretty 
quickly for half a mile or so; but Kit still continued 
to whip and spur it; it first let on to him by one or} 
two kicks, to know that it was displeased ; but Kit 
not taking the hint, it stagged entirely. Kit 
lashed more furiously than be had dune befure—the 
horse curvetted about the road—it reared—it pran- 
ced—-it kicked—it went in a circle around the 
same point fifty times. Kit lathered away with| 
his long whip about its ears and nose, and the horse 
backed and backed, until it at last left Kit back at 
Tim Divine’s door, trom which he had started about 
an hour before! Tim was astonished to see the an- 
imal so soon coming back to him for another feed ; 
but having been informed by Kit of the way he had 
misbehaved towards it, Tim became the interpreter 
forthe poor dumb creature, and told the rider that 





|when he had cantered up the hill of Leixlip 
ithat morning. 

| ** Kit was now in Barrick street—-he was, at 
two o’clock, just four hours after the stated time 
inthe city. ‘Now,’ thought Kit to himself, ‘my 





troubles are at length all over, andI have only to 
make the best apology I can for my unaccounta- 
ble absence to my darling Mrs. M’Gowran, that 
is to be my little bride—the wealthy Miss Nelly 
Brangan that was.’ Such were Kit’s thoughts, 
when he heardtwo men talking behind him— 

** «Paddy, isn’t that the horse we were bid to 
be on the look out for?’ 

‘* ‘By dad, Dennis, if it is’nt, it’s very like it, 
and do you see the fellow that’s riding it! He 
is mighty like the chap that was hung for horse- 
stealing at the last assizes.’ 

** ‘So like, Paddy, that if it is’nt him, I’d ane 
my oath it’s one of the same gang. The horse, 
you know, is missing these five days; and do you! 
see the patches on the robber’s face—that’s to 
disguise himself. A decent dressed man would’nt 
be in a fight, like one of us, Paddy, when we get 
a sup in our head.’ 





‘‘That’s true for you, Dennis ; and see, it has 
lob-ears, wall-eyes, bald-face, and a docked 
tail; it’s the very horse. By my sowkins. we'll 
seize him—he’s a robber. 





the best manner of managing 1t was to let it go as 
it liked. 


‘Poor Kit resigned himself to his fate; that 


“To be sure, we will, Paddy,—he’s a robber, 
and an unchristian robber, too, to steal from a 








he should be late at his own wedding, he saw 
was inevitable; he was now tov much tired to 
walk, and with asigh he flung the reins on the 
horse’s neck, and encouraged it to proceed agair 


priest!—Knock him down, Paddy!” 

‘“‘That I will, and welcome, Dennis!” 

Kit was in the act of turning round to see 
a robber seized, when he felt his arms grippled 





towards Dublin. It set off a second time from| 
Divine’s door; but ceased to gallop, to canter or| 
to trot—on it went ata most discreet pace, and| 
as sober, and as melancholy as if it felt sorry 
for disappointing him. 

‘Kit could at last hear the town bells striking 
one o’clock—he was at Island Bridge, and with- 


in view of Dublin—he could see Patrick’s stee-||™inutes, and twisting his tongue likea ha’p’orth 
ple Penting up into the sky, and looking as stiff of tobacco in his mouth to make himself un- 
and concb«oq, as if it were rejoiced at the an-||9e!stood. 


noyance of &» 
‘ Bloody -bridge’ 
full extent at the impu. 

fellow riding into Dublin Wie, °f Sch & young 


apist, while the archers of 
ad to be laughing to their||fessed it.” 


no less a horse||nis; ‘‘and do you see the confusion of the fellow 


by two stout frieze-coated countrymen, who 
both exclaimed in the same moment—* Where 
did you get the horse, you robber.” 

Poor stuttering Kit stammered out, “I—I— 
I—z—g—g—got it-—-it—-it—-” 

**Where you sacrilegious thief?” 

“In L—l—|—-Leixlip,” said Kit, after many 








“Oh! the villain,” said Paddy, “he has con- 


—he can’t speak, he is so frightened at the 
thought of being hanged. Drag him off the 
horse, and take him to the police office.”’ 

In a minute Kit was torn from the horse. A 

crowd collected round him, who were immedi- 
ately informed by Paddy and Dennis, that they 
had seized a robber, who had stolen a priest’s 
horse, and was going to sell him in Dublin.” 
Poor Kit was immediately assailed by the mob 
—his two watches dragged out of his fobs—his 
new coat torn to pieces—his little hat kicked to 
nothing—and his pantaloons covered with mud. 
Several times he attempted to say that he had 
got a loan of the horse ; but the people were in 
too great a rage to attend to his stuttering, and 
he was dragged into the police office, Paddy 
and Dennis preferred a charge of horse stealing 
against him, and he was such a dirty looking 
blackguard, that the police officers at once hand- 
cuffed him, advised him to plead guilty, and 
removod him into the black-hole, where he pass- 
ed the night! 
But this did not end the “misfortunes of un- 
lucky Kit M’Gowran; for Miss Nelly Brangan, 
after inviting all her friends to a wedding din- 
ner, and alarge evening party, was determined 
that they should not be disappointed. She wai- 
ted patiently for Kit until the dinner was dress- 
ed, and then bestowed her hand and for- 
tune upon one of her neighbors, a Mr. James 
Devoy, who was to be bridesman to Kit ; but 
who, in his absence, resolved to discharge those 
duties for which Kit had been particularly 
engaged. 

‘This, my young friends, I hepe will bea 
warning to you. Never borrow a priest’s horse, 
lest you should lose by the loan, a wife, a 








fortund, your liberty, two watches, and a new 
coat. 





ON WESTERN CHARACTER, 


The character of the western people was bet- 
ter understood a few years ago, than it seems to 
be at present. Paradoxical as this proposition may 
appear, it is nevertheless true—or so near the 
truth that we feel disposed to attempt to prove 
it. The travellers who crossed the Alleghany 
mountains some years ago, were surprised at 
the degree of intelligence, which they found 
among the western farmers and hunters. Ex- 
pecting to find a race of men, whose residence 
among forests, and whose distance from the 
seats of learning, had estranged them from all 
correct sources of information, and rendered 
them callous to the civilities of life, they were 
agreeably disappointed in meeting with a cheer- 
ful, intelligent people, unpolished and uneduca- 
ted, it is true, but possessed of vigorous under- 
standings and inquisitive minds. They found 
a people equally removed from the savage fero- 
eity of the wild Irishman, and the sullen stupi- 
pity of the English peasant. Rough, indepen- 











‘*Yes he has, the scoundrel,”’ exclaimed Den- 


dent, and simple in their habits, careless and 
improvident in their dealings, frank of speech, 
and unguarded in their intercourse with each 
other or with strangers ; friendly, hospitable, 
and generous, their character was not only pecu- 
liar, but attractive; and the candid traveller 








never failed to be favorably impressed with the 
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noble ingenuoxsness, 2s well as the intelligence !jand those of en inhabitant of the torrid zone 


of our populetion. 

But ali traveilers and writers have not the 
heart to admire the manliness of the western 
character; and we have latterly been continu- 
ally annoyed with publications in which the ig- 
noiance, the immorality, and the irreligion of 
our people, are standing themes of comment.— 
We object to none of the noble schemes for the 
universal diffusion of knowledge ; on the con- 
trary, we have always been their advocate, and 
shall continue such, as long as we shall have the 
privilege of dissemina ting our opinions. But 
when those who advocate education, religion or 
benevolence, think it necessary in the warmth 
of their zeal, to describe our people as more ig- 
norant and demoralized than those of other 
parts of the Uuion, we not only cannot go with 
them, but must be permitted to enter our pro- 
test, and to retort the charge of ignorance, upon 
those who may make it. 

We shal! not identify any of the propagators 
of this proposition, because we believe that 
many of them have advanced it under a full be- 
lief of its truth,and with the most perfect inno- 
cence of any improper intention ; and they are, 
besides, rather too numerous for special men- 
tion. Their fault consists in giving any opin- 
ion on a subject with which they are totally un- 
acquainted ; and their folly is manifested by 
their incessant labor to raise imaginary distinc- 
tions, which have not the slightest foundation 
in fact. Thetruth is, that education, benevo- 
lence, morality, and religion, have all suffered 
from the ignorance of certain young gentlemen, 
who have been their advocates in this region 
—but whose ignorance, be it remembered, was 








jvroiled to imbecility. But it will hardly be 
contended, that in these United States, the 
same vigor of intellect is not found in every lat- 
itude. If we examine the catalogue of the 
great minds which have graced our republic, we 
do not find that they have been indigenous to 
any particular locality ; on the contrary, they 
have been pretty equally distributed. This 
view of the subject is humbling to the absurd 
vanity of sectional prejudice, and should teach 
those who make sweeping denunciations, to in- 
dulge well grounded suspicions of their own ca- 
pacity to form a decision on the premises. 

But we shall be told, that, conceding the sec- 
tional parity of intellect, ina state of nature, 
there is a difference in the degree of cultiva- 








imported. The clergyman who should tell his 
flock that they were wicked, would speak truth 
and do his duty, because this assertion would be 
true of any people; but he who should pro- 
nounce his congregation more depraved than 
others, and place the necessity of their refor- 
mation on that ground, would probably violate 
truth, and would certainly give offence. So 
the man who will advocate religion or educa- 
tion, or denounce infidelity or ignorance, in the 
abstract, will always be right, and often suc- 
cessful, while he who undertakes to tell us that 
these things are specially necessary to us, in 
consequence of our amazing ignorance and de- 
pravity, will be very apt to be considered as a 
dunce, who has started on his travels with an 
empty brain, or forgot his lesson by the Way. 
It is not true, that the people of the western 
states are more ignorant than the same classes 
of people in other parts of the Union. The 
proposition is not only incorrect in point of fact, 
but itis unphilosophical. It will be readily ad- 
mitted, by reasonable men, that the people of 
one state have, by nature, as good intellects as 
those of another, and that the accident of be- 
ing born on one side or the other of a range of 
mountains, cannnot render an individual more 
or less intelligent. Weapprehend that men’s 
brains—at all events, the brains of white men— 
are made alike, allthe world over. It is very 
possible that climate may affect the human 
skull, advantageously or otherwise; the facul- 
ties of a Greenlander may be frozen to apathy, 





tion; the people in all parts of the Union, are 
not equally well educated. Here we come to 
the point; and we find that our objector has 
confounded intelligence and education—a bung- 
ling kind of business, to be sure, but one for 
which we are not responsible. Schools are not 


'so abundant in the western as in the eastern 


states, and of course the great mass of the peo- 
ple are not so well educated ; but it does not fol- 
low, that they are less intelligent. Information 
may be gained in different ways; those most 
prominent, are, by reading, and by observation. 
A human being may know how to read, and yet 
be a very stupid fellow ; another may be igno- 
rant of that art, yet become very intellgent, by 
an intimate acquaintance with man and with na- 
ture. Reading and writing are not magic arts ; 
of themselves they are of little value. ‘The 
mere circumstance of being able to read and 
write, does not make the person thus endowed 





more intelligent than another. It is the use 
that is made of these arts, and of the various 
acquisitions of the school and college, that con- 
stitutes their value. Many a man who can 
read Latin or Greek with facility, knows nothing 
else, and as far as useful knowledge is concern- 
ed, is a perfeet dunce; and thousands of indi- 
viduals with diplomas in their pockets, are far 
inferior in point of common sense and informa- 
tion, to the common run of backwoodsmen.— 
One reason of this is, that too much stress has 
heretofore been laid upon such acquisitions, and 
too little importance has been attached to the 
possession of useful knowledge. The obtaining 
of a diploma has been considered as constituting 
a liberal education, and a knowlege of the al- 
phabet has elevated the population of certain 
districts into an enlightened people. Now the 
truth is, that knowing how to read is not know- 
ledge, any more than knowing how to chop is 
industry. The question then may be stated 
thus; some people in the West, cannot read, 
but they can generally chop wood and shoot the 
rifle ; some people in the East, cannot shoot nor 
chop, but they can generally read ; and the fact 
of their relative intelligence remains undecided. 

We have asserted that western people are as 
intelligent as others, and we have admitted that 
they are more illiterate. But we do not admit 
this to the extent that has been stated in some 
recent publications, which we know to be total- 
ly unauthentic, and destitute of truth. We ad- 








mit that we have fewer schools, and more people 


who cannot read, than the older states ; and for 
the sake of argument, we will concede if it be 
desired, that no men can write his name, west 
of the mountains, except General Jackson and 
Henry Clay. Yet we contend that the mass of 
the people are intelligent. This may be pro+ 
ved from their habits, from their institutions, 
from their police, and social condition. 

Our eastern friends are apt to consider the 
backwoodsman a solitary, unsocial being, living 
separate from his species, in gloomy shades, or 
roaming singly through the lonesome forests in 
search of game. This is the history of some ; 
and at certain periods of their lives, of many. 
But we are far from being an unsocial race. On 
the contrary, scarcely any of the population 
of the Union mingle so frequently or so familiar- 














ly. They meet at elections, at courts, at ven- 
dues, at races, at shooting matches, at house- 
raisings, and log-rollings, at weddings and fu- 
nerals—and so frequent are these occasions, that 
scarcely a week passes in any neighborhood 
without a gathering. There can scarcely be 
found a people who take so great an interest in 
public affairs. ‘The elections of officers, from 
the most important down to the most insignifi- 
cant, all cause excitement. The candidates 
traverse the whole country, visit the electors at 
their houses, and address them at public meet- 
ings; and on such occasions, the political ques- 
tions which agitate the county, the state or the 
nation, are discussed with keenness, and often 
with ability. Every man is a politician, and 
becomes, to some extent, acquainted with pub- 
lic affairs. In some of the other states, few 
persons go into a court of law, unless they have 
business. It isnotso here. Court week is a 


general holiday. Not only suitors, jurors, and 
witnesses, but all who can spare the tire, brush 


up their coats and brush down their horses, and 
gotocourt. A stranger is struck with the si- 
lence, the eagerness, and deep attention, with 
which these rough sons of the forest listen to 
the arguments of the Jawyer, evincing a lively 
interest in these proceedings, and thorough un- 
derstanding of the questions discussed. Be- 
sides those alluded to, there are a variety of 
other public meetings. Every thing is done in 
this country in popular assemblies, all questions 
are debated in popular speeches, and decided by 
popular vote. These facts speak for themselves. 
Not only must a vast deal of information be dis- 
seminated throughout a society thus organized, 
but the taste fur popular assemblies and public 
harangues, which forms so striking a trait in the 
Western character, is, in itself, a conclusive 
proof of a high degree of intelligence. Ignorant 
people would neither relish nor understand the 
oratory, which our people receive with enthusi- 
astic applause. Tgnorant people would not at- 
tend such meetings, week after week, and day 
after day, with unabated interest; nor could 
they thus go, and remain ignorant. They more- 
over travel a vast deal. Few men can be found, 
who have not travelled beyond the limits of 
their own state ; indeed, few are found residing 
in the state in which they were born. They 
are a migratory and. an inquisitive people.— 
Their country is visited by a vast number of 








strangers, and their conversation with these, 
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and with each other, turns chiefly upon the soil, lof the best results of civilization; and if such 


climate, productions, trade, and relative advan- 
tages, of different sections of the Union. On 
all these subjects they are not only curious, but 
remarkably well informed. The country too, 1s 
peculiarly adapted for the wide and rapid spread 
of intelligence. Its wonderful facilities for in- 
tercourse, its extensive rivers, its numerous 
steam boats, the goodness of the natural roads, 
and the influx of new settlers, from various 
parts of the world, are all circumstances admi- 
rably conducive tothe introduction and circula- 
tion of useful facts ; and that they have in fact 
the influence which we attribute to them, is 
known to all who have any knowledge on this 
subject. Another fact is worthy of notice. 
There are few mechanics, and scarcely any ex- 
tensive manufactories, except at a few points, 


distant from a vast portian of the country.—) 


la people be pronounced ignorant and demorali- 
‘zed, it might be well ‘to calculate the value’ of 
‘knowledge. 

| ‘The whole truth of the matter is, that people 
are apt to undervalue the attainments of others, 
‘when they differ from their own. The man who 
can read, fondly imagines himself learned, and 
derides the ignorance of his neighbor, -who is 
destitute of this art; when the former may be a 
‘silly fellow, and the latter a person of sense and 
observation. This is precisely the question at 
jissue. The young men who come from the East 
\to seek their fortunes, or for other purposes, are 
joften graduates of colleges,and having a smat- 
tering of Latin and Greek, fancy all men their) 
linferiors who know not the dead languages, 
‘while in truth, they are surround d by men su-| 
‘perior to themselves in useful knowledge, in the’ 








The farmers are therefore forced to employ \stores of experience, and in the powers of) 


their own ingenuity in the production of the | thought. Farmers, mechanics, and others, who 
necessaries of life. They spin and weave their |have received what is called a apenas 
own cloth; they make their own shoes, and|\education, that is to say, who can read and} 
many of them tan their leather. They build | write, but with many of whom these accomplish- 


their houses, make their furniture and many of 
their farming implements, repair their waggons 
and ploughs, and do a great many things, which 
in other countries furnish employment to a va- 
riety of mechanics. This versatility of em- 
ployment, although it certainly interferes with 
regular habits of industry, and impedes the 
prosperity of the country, exercises the ingenu- 
ity of the individuals thus engaged, who, in- 
stead of plodding on in a dull routine of unva- 
ried labor from year to year, are obliged contin- 
ually to employ the inventive faculty. In a 
new country every thing has to be created; all 


‘ments are dead letter, are equally proud of their 
l acquirements, and rail at the ignorance of illit- 
‘erate people. 
| Such is the arrogance of learning! Such the; 
labsurdity of priding ourselves upon common) 
and trivial attainments, and despising solid in-| 
‘formation. Before men undervalue the mental 
qualities of others, they should refiect candidly, 
|whether the diversity between themselves and | 
ithose they criticise, consists really, in the! 
‘amount and value of their respective acquire-| 
|meats ; or whether it does not rest solely upon| 
‘the difference of acquirement and mode of cul- 








is young, vigorous, and progressive. The divi- 
gion of labor which takes place in older commu- 
nities is not yet begun. One man must perform 
the labor, and exercise the ingenuity, which in 
other countries would be divided among many. 
Such men must think as well as work, and no 
man can think, about useful things, without im- 
proving his intellect. 

There is not room to speak at length, in this 
place, of our public institutions. But if refer- 
ence be had to our state constitutions, our codes 
of laws, or the organization of our courts, etc. 


‘ture. The eastern man has the advantage of 
having schools and teachers; the backwoods- 
/man is generally his own school-master, and 
‘his book is the volume of nature; but it does 
not follow, of course, that the one may not be 
|as sensible a man as the other.— West. Mag. 





CLEVER WOMEN. 


| ‘There is an unaccountable antipathy to clever 
| women. Almost all men profess to be afraid of 
| blue-stockings—-that is, of women who have culti-| 
| vated their minds; and hold up asa maxim, that! 











they willl be found to bear a favorable compari- 
son with those of the older states, and even to 
contain valuable improvements; and as the peo- 
ple discuss and vote directly upon all political 
questions, these afford ample evidence of their 
intelligence. 


The same evidence is afforded by our social 
condition and police. An ignorant people will 
ever be brutal and factious, disorderly and care- 
Jess of the rights of liberty, life and property. 
Such is surely not the case among us. No peo- 
ple are more jealous of liberty, more tenacious 
of political privileges, more obedient to the re- 
straints of law. Property and life are held sa- 
cred. Criminal offences of the higher grade, 
are seldom perpetrated. Highway robberies 
are almost unkown—perhaps we may say, en- 
tirely unknown. Travellers pass over wide 
regions singly and unarmed, without the fear or 
the danger of insult or injury. These are some 


| there is no safety in matrimony, or even in the or-' 
\dinary intercourse of society , except with the fe- 
males of plain understandings. The general iden 
seems to be, thatadull ordinary woman, or evena 

fool, is more easily manage d than a woman of spir-: 

it and sense, and that the acquirements of the bus- 
|| band ought never to be obviously inferior to those 
||of his wife. If these propositions were true, there 
|| would be some show of reason for avoiding clever: 

women. ButI am afraid they rest on no good 
grounds. Hardly any kind of fool can be so easi- 
ly managed asa person of even first-rate intellect; 
while the most of the species are much more un- 
tractable. A dull fool is sure to be obstinate—ob- 
stinate in error as well as in propriety; so that the 
husband is every day provoked to find that she wil- 
fully withholds him from acting rightly in the most 
trifling, and perhaps also the most important, 
things. Then the volatile fool is full of whim and 
caprice, and utterly defies every attempt that 
may be made by her husband to guide her aright. 














haps by the sulkiness of his partner; in the other, 
he is chagrined by the fatal consequences of her 
levity. Are these results so much to be desired, 
that a man should marry beneath the rank of his 
own understanding, in order to secure them? | rath- 
erapprehend that cowardice in this case, as in 
most others, is only the readiest way to danger— 
As for the rest of the argument, I would be far from 
saying, that to marry a woman much superior to 
one’s self in intellect, isa direct way to happiness. 
I must insist, however, that there is more safety for 
a man of well regulated feelings, in the partnership 
of asuperior than of an inferior woman. In the 
former case, I verily believe, his own understanding 
is likely to be more highly estimated than in the 
other. In the first place, he is allowed the credit 
of having had the sense at least to choose a good 
wife. Inthe second, he has counsel and example 


jjalways at kand, for the improvement of his own 


appearances before society. The very superiority, 
however, of his wife, ensures that she will be 
above showing off to the disadvantage of her hus- 
band: she will rather seekto conceal his faults, 
and supply his deficiencies for her own credit.— 
Now, what sense a fool has, she must always show 
it, even though sure to excite ridicule from its be- 
ing so little. 

These arguments, which every reflecting person 
will be able to confirm by examples within his own 
range of observation, refer only to the immediate 
comfort of thehusband. There are, however, oth- 
er considerations. Wili any man say that a wo- 
man of plain or inferior understanding is likely to 
educate her children as well as a person of supe- 
tior intellect? He must be fond of dulness, indeed, 
who will advance such a proposition. The truth 
is, that, for the sake of her children alone, a wo- 
man can hardly be too well informed, or possessed 
of too much talent. The whole formation of the 
mental character of the family, and consequently 
their interests in future life, depend upon her; and 
it is therefore perhaps of more importance that 
she should possess a cultivated understanding, than 
that her husband should be so gifted—and this both 
to the husband himself, whose interests are iden- 
tified with those of his children, and to the world 
at large. 

This argument derives great force from the ob- 
servations that have been made upon what I will 
call the descent of intellect. It is the most trite of 
all proverbs, that “a wise father may have a foolish 
son ;”? and nothing can be more obvious than the 
fact, that men of distinguished ability rarely find 
a match in their representatives. On the other 
hand, the mothers of distinguished men are almost 
universally found to have been women of a superi- 
or order, either in natural or acquired gifts. To ex- 
plain this, some philosophic minds have suggested, 
that talent is inherited exclusively from the moth- 
er, and temper only from the father. Besides the 
specific facts which might be advanced in support 
of this theory, there is one strong general argument 
in favor of it. Talent, if of paternal descent, 
would remain continually fixed in certain families, 
so as to give them a greater ascendancy over their 
fellows, than what is consistent with the genera] 
comfort of mankind. But, by descending through 
females, it is carried from one family into another, 
remaining no long period in any; so that all have 
a chance in the course of a few generations. In 
short, by this means, talent acquires a dispersive 
or diffusive property, which it could not have if 
limited to heirs-male. 

Now, whether the mother gives inherent ability, 
or only good nurture, it is obviuus that her talents 











Ta the one case, his life is embittered for days, per- 


must be a matter of infinite importance to her hus- 
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band, and that, the greater they are, so much the 
more certain are his welfare and happiness. If the 
reader will accept of opinion instead of argument, 
I will tell him exactly what | think upon the sub- 
ject. Intellect being, in my opinion, a decided 
good and the want of it anevil, I think that its 
existence in woman makes her just so much the 
more valuable, both in respect of general society, 
and in regard to the advantage of her children. 
Folly and dullness are less negative properties than 
some people suppose; and tend, in my vpinion, to 
have an active and positive effect in diminishing 
the comfort of existence; therefore they ought to 
be avoided in women. Let no man tell me thata 
very clever woman may be too good for her busi- 
ness, or above grappling with it. Depend uponit, 
excess of ability is the safe side of the question. 
Neither let me be told that a plain man is in dan- 
ger of not showing well off beside his clever wife. 
He will find, on trying, that it takes a great deal 
of cleverness in a woman to match with the same 
apparent degree of it ina man, and that, in the 
long run, he is not nearly so far behind as he first 
supposed. By pitching, on the other hand, only a 
Jittle beneath his own supposed intellect, he is apt 
to discover that his partner.is in reality an immense 
distance in the rear. 

It isa lamentable truth, that far more things are 
Jaughed at, in this world, than what are really ri- 
diculous. It is so easy to laugh at any thing, that 
there is no wonder that some things are mistreated 
in this respect. Among the number of respectable 
things which the world has agreed to laugh at are 
blue-stockings—such is the silly name given to wo- 
men who aim at cultivating their intellects in a 
manner superior to their neighbors.—Now, for my 
part, I cannot see that women, in the middle and 
upper ranks of life, can be a whit the worse for 
gencral information. The intellects of women 
are not so much inferior, naturally to those, of the 
male sex, as they are rendered inferior by neglected 
education, and by the weaknesses to which they 
are liable, in consequence of being called upon so 
imperatively to cultivate persoual graces. If these 
intellects, then, can be reclaimed from trifles, and 
be directed to solidly Userus ,------ , ~ ~4—-— 
what evil can flow from it. Perhaps, in a very 
humble rank, any thing that would make a wife 
less willing to perform servile drudgery would be.a 
decided evil.—But what is there in the duties of 
women in the middle and upper ranks, that can os 
supposed incompatible with the cultivation of the 
intellect? It rather appears to me, that in these 
ranks in life, every hour spent by women in menta} 
exercise, is just so much waste time redeemed from 
idleness or folly.—Chambers? Edinburgh Journal. 
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THE MAD POET.—BY W. He S- 


How dark the thought—how true; yet strangely sad, 
The son of Genius is aman half mad ;— 

His harp has mingled strings of joy and sadness, 
Tenants at will, upon a mind of madness. 

Hark! he strikes a strain of mirthful measure, 





List! it is‘an innocent song of pleasure; 
The song is o'er, the dulcet chords are changed, 


And jarring now, all harmony ’s deranged. 


Forth to enjoy creation’s calm repose, 

The Poet issues at the twilight close; 

Hestrolls along; but stumbling o’er a tomb, 

His mind’s recalled to earth, and earthly gloom. 
He sinks, as wanderer where the snow-hills spread, 
Exhausted falls, and slumbers with the dead. 








*Tis madness, madness fills his strain, 
When pleasure it conveys; 

Yet themes of sorrow and of pain 

Are Poet's pleasure lays. 

Awake! ye mem'ries of the past, 

Ye shades of loved ones gone, 

Come, from the veil that time has cast, 
And float on one by one. 

Oh! child of song, where art thou now? 
They fetter down thy will, 

And dungeon dainps hang on the brow 
Where genius lingers still. 

And where the voice that often sung 
Heroic themes of fame? 

That long before my infant tongue 

Had learned a mother’s name, 

Would breatbe the glad notes to my ear, 
Which linger with me yet; 

As the soft rays that blend above, 
Where God’s own seal is set. 

What claims that voice? What has it left? 
The cruise !—the oil is gone! 

A beacon of its light bereft; 

‘ An earth without a sun!” 


As his prison bars were backward thrown, 
The pulse at my heart was still; 
And I leaned my head against the stone— 
My heart and the wall were chill. 
The stupor past, I entered the cell, 
A weak laugh floated around; 
Though its tones were wild, they softly fell, 
As the echo’s meted sound. 
The darkness seem’d from the rule of day, 
To have found a refuge here, 
Where the gloomy walls admit no ray, 
The dark-clad soul to cheer. 
The skeleton form of Winfred sat 
In a niche of darkest gloom; 
And from straws which form’d his harden’d mat 
Was braiding “‘Death by a tomb.” 
I spoke; but the thread of his reason gave 
Noclue to days of the past; 
Yet he sighed ;—’twas the heave of a wave, 
That betokens the tempest blast. 
Then with strange voice unnumbered lines 
Were repeated wild and high; 
Half-lucid then, like a star that shines 
Through the cloud that veils the sky ;— 
And then in low trembling accents came 
And many a fav'rite’cntrisens ~—— - 
He had mingled in his theme: — ; 
Though the last in song, yet first in mind, 
Was the name his hopes had crush’d; 
It seem’d that magic charm could unbind, 
His soul, as the tear drops gush’d. 
As wand of the sacred prophet drew 
From arock the cooling wave, 
That name call’d sorrow’s heavenly dew, 
His burning heart to lave. 
Another strain of unmeasured verse, 
Half light, half in darkness fell; 
Mingled as beams of the dawning disperse, 
*Mid shades too dark to dispel. 
And thus to his straw-shaped Death he spoke, 
As arival he might defy; 
While his iron chains he madly broke, 
And hurled the links on high. 


“Give back to my heart, give back 
My Agnes, ye monster foul; 
Ere I send thee to wander forth, 
Where Tophet’s furies howl; 
You have carried her off to an earthly cell, 
Give her back! give her back, ye fiends of Hell! 
"Tis false! ’tis false, she is not dead, 
Though the earth-worm crawls above her head. 
I knew she slept on an angels’ wing, 
For she smiled, when I gazed on her face; 
And Death is a foul and ghastly thing, 
But her's was asmile of grace. 
List! list, her voice falls soft on my ear, 


Asa mother’s song of rest; 














































































































ft and feeling breast. 

she comes ;—vile fiend away ! 
eath my feet; 

You shall ndjear a ecle day, 

From hearts t fondly beat, 

She’s gone! she’\one! I do not care, 

She'll soon return &gin, 

As dove that loves th¥goresgt air, 

As sea-bird to the mai 





Who have we here? a friet¥. reach forth 

Thy hand, iffreefrom guilt; ° 

For by the hand I judge the worti, 

The coinage of the mint. 

Listen!---my story’s dark, though shor. 

And yet, ’tis not disgraced :--- 

"Didst ever hear the war horse snort, 

When foeman’s ranks he faced? 

And after see the gallant steed, 

Stand by his master’s side; 

And while the wounded soldier bled 

Keep guard until he died? 

If so, that steed was emblem true, 

Of Winfred’s moody life; 

For at Ambition’s call he flew, 

To share in worldly strife; 

But softer passion’s warmed his breast; 

And honor’s all were vain; 

Love came; and love was like the rest, 

The heart’s destructive bane. 

Love ’s in the grave! yetis not cold; 

One seraph heart was given, 

To love as angel's loved of old, 

When angels loved in heaven. 

I did not know it ’till she died, 

Her love she did not tell; 

I was forbidden by my pride, 

To own I loved so well. 

But, when she left me!---as the star 

Which I had worshipped from afar, 

Left its bright circle, and decayed, 

You see the wreck its falling made. 

As mariner, who sees before 

The light-house on the wave, 

Rejoicing that his toils are o’er, 

And lend ics near to save, 

Beholds with shriek of fell despair, 

The meteor vanish into air— 

So saw Iall my bubbles burst; 

And, stranger, then my heart was curst.”’ 
To the land where mw +. —. 
Shed not a tear o’er the Poet’s tomb; 
Nor breathe a sigh for his early doom. 
Raise no stone o’er the place of his rest, 
To shade the turf that lies on his breast. 
Leave him to sleep unshadowed, in peace; 2 
He’s gone to the land «where storms shall cease; 
And his burning thoughts will ever flow 
W here’er the spirit of hope may go. 


—_—_—— 


For the Cincinnati Mirror. 


THE ‘BLACK MONDAY’—A LEGEND OF 
IRELAND. 


In Ireland, Catholicism was from time imme- 
morial the solely tolerated religion, until some 
years previous to the reign of Henry the 8th of 
England, when the spirit of Reformation began 
to work a change in the minds of men. Until 
this period the clergy exercised a sovereign and 
undisputed sway over the minds and actions of 
the populace ; but at the first rearing of the 
standard of Protestantism, thousands enlisted 
themselves under it, some from motives of pure 
intent, and others in order to exempt themseves 
from the payment of taxes imposed upon them 
by the church, and also to free themselves from 











the subjection they were pound to render it.— 
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Yet there were other thousands whr#dhered to 
the primary religion with a zea] post amoun- 
ting to bigotry; and this party ld their prot- 
estant bretheren in the moe* debasing light, 
viewing them as infidels ajady excommunica- 
ted from the mercy of he#e2 ; they held it sin- 
ful to converse with the4,and intermarriage was 
strictly prohibited; “hile the other sect gazed 
at the followers ofe original church, as infatu- 
men, blinded by superstition 
Thus an alienation was form- 







which gayé rise to feuds which stand unparal- 
leled for malignant extent, and bloody conse- 
gence’, in the pages of History ; and which, 
weegret to say, still frequently break out in 
that ill-fated land. 

Never has there been an undertaking, was its 
magnitude ever so vast, but what men could be 
found with capacities sufficient for its achieve- 
ment; and such was the case with the newly 
established persuasion: hundreds of individuals 
with minds and talents admirably adapted to 
the state of things and circumstances, stepped 
forward, and hurling the gauntlet at papistry, 
(as they were wont to term catholicism,) boldly 





advocated the principles of protestantism ; and||ses over excitement. Presently the bully made a 
so great was the effect of their perseverence || fierce, though unsuccessful sweep, and the pol- 
and oratory upon the minds of men, that to-|/ished blade of the soldier sank deep into his 


wards the latter part of Mary’s reign the refor- 
med religion was embraced by all ranks and 
conditions of society. 

It was a beauteous evening in the golden days 
of Queen Bess, when a cavalcade of finely 
mounted soldiers galloped beneath the gate of 
Bandon. They were composed solely of cath- 
olics, on their way tojoin a body of Govern- 


asked the commander of the military body; “we 
have ridden far to day, and our steeds are wea- 
ried down.” 

«Objections you may not know,” returned 
the bully, gazing frowningly upon the officer. 

‘Unless you state them, and they are con- 
sidered just, we shall certainly remove to no 
other watering place,” said the officer. The 
man returned no answer, and the soldier again 
proceeded to lead his horse forward, but again 
the bridle was caught, and the horse thrust from 
the water—Another moment, and the bully was 
grovelling inthe mud; quick as thought he 
arose, and drawing a pistol from beneath his 
garment, levelled it at the head of the soldier; 
but his movementswere anticipated--the keen eye 
of the horseman was onthe alert; and seizing the 
weapon by the barrel, he wrested it from him, 
and again felled his antagonist. ‘‘ Here, Mike,” 
muttered one of the man’s companions, tossing 
him a broad-sword, ‘*’tisa blade that bas drunk 
the blood of more than one Papist!’’ The bul- 
ly caught it, and uttering a fierce oath, again 
rushed towards the soldier; but his repeated and 
passionate thrusts were parried by the horse- 
man with all the mastery which coolness poses- 





brain! A pause, fearful, though brief, succeed- 
ed—and then there arose a hoarse tumult among 
the citizens and companions of the lifeless bul- 
ly. ‘ Down with the Papists,”’ was shouted 
from fifty voices, and more than one pistol was 
levelled at the heads of the horsemen. The 
authorities of the town had now arrived at the 
scene of action, and they succeeded, though 


confusion at the pump, he had neglected to water 
his horse ; inan instant he was on his feet, and 
hurrying on his clothes he proceeded down the 
stairway, and in a few moments gained the 
open air. It was a still and beauteous night; 
the moon was wading through a slightly clouded 
sky, and shedding showers of brightness upon 
the face of nature; and as our hero gained the 
watering place in company with his steed, the 
city clock gave forth the hour of twelve. The 
echo of the time-bell had scarcely ceased its 
reverberations, when a strain of music arose 
from the dark shadow of Bandon-bridge ; at first 
our hero thought it was the mellow murmurings 
of a flute, so sweet and melodious were its 
tones, but presently the following verses fell 
audibly upon his attentive ear. 
SONG. 

The night mists will curtain moor and stream, 
And the moon will sink from view, 
And the fire-fly’s light alone will gleam 
Athwart night’s gloomy hue: 

Thena storm will emerge, 

From Earth’s deepest caves,— 

Will sweep o’er the surge, 

And the green serri2ed weves— 


Their darkly-mail'd throng; 

And the lightning’s brief lustre, 
Vill light them along; 

And a wail will arise, 

From hill, dale, and glen, 

And the Benshe’s* wild cries, 
Shall mourn for brave men! 


3 | 


Strangers, arouse ye! for death hovers o’er' 
Up and away—the moon’s on the moor; 

Up, while she lightens the brae and the dale, 
Up, and let Bandon be far oo your trail! 


There was something so ominous in the tone 








ment troops in another part of the kingdom. A 
few rods from the city-entrance, was situated a 
public watering-place, and thither they bent 
theircourse to perform the duty due to their 
weacied coursers. A group of ill-looking per- 

ang mana aathaeal-—--—be sw was evident by 
ie frowning glances they cast on the approach- 
g horsemen that they were the subject of dis- 
course. 

The soldiers dismounted, and one of them 
Jed his steed to the trough. ‘Now, Mike 
now !”? muttered one of the citizens to a dark 
and repulsive looking fellow, who instantly 
stepped forward, and seizing the bridle, rudely 
thrust the horse from the trough. 

‘** What meanest thou, sirrah, by such rude 
treatment to my steed?!” asked the soldier, 
while an angry flush shot athwart his honest 
countenance. 

** Hast been to the confesional of late, sir Pa- 
pist!”? asked the man, drily, without relaxing 
his hold of the bridle. : 

**°Tis no business of thine, sir bully, for such 
I judge you to be, by your deportment ;—release 
your hold, sir, or you may repent this ill-timed 
temerity.” 

The man exchanged glances with his com- 
panions, who nodded encouragement—* Not for 
the Pope, or his companion Old Nick, would I 
suffer this beast of thine to quench his thirst 
within the city wall.” 


with the utmost difficulty, in restraining the 


and tenor of the song, that the soldier was for- 





mob from committing any violence upon the sol- 
diers. At length each party separated, and the 
soldiers proceeded to billet, or to speak unmili- 
tarily, lodge one_of their,bedy.in.eagh baniaas 
glance was thrown upon the gallant cavalcade 
as they swept gaily along the avenue, and many 
a curse of bitter and malignant hatred was mut- 


tered as they proffered hospitality they durst not 
refuse. 





But to our story: That night a secret assem- 
bly of the citizens convened, and it was unani- 
mously resolved to exterminate the whole band 
of papists by cutting their throats; the hour 
chosen for the accomplishment of this fell pur- 
pose, was one o'clock the next morning; each of 
the conspirators was sworn upon the dead body 
of the bully, which was placed purposely in the 
room in order to excite their passion, to kill one 
of the papists—there being sworn a man to ev- 
ery soldier. 

Time wore on, and the fate of the gallant sol- 
diers approached. Sleep had encircled their 

wearied faculties, and they slumbered, uncon- 
scions of the hellish conspiracy that involved 

their destruction. One, and but one, did not 
sleep; in vain he turned him over and over 
upon his pillow ; in vain he strove to allay the 

workings of his mind; the occurrences of the 

evening passed in full review before his fancy, 

to the entire banishment of slumber. At length 





** What possible objection can you have, sir?” 











he remembered, that amid the excitement and 


cibly struck with an ill foreboding; the dark 
frowns of the mob were then presented to his 


awakened suspicions, as a prelude to some bloody 
—-- a veamuument ne thonght it the amusement 


the hour end the beauty of the evening had se- 
duced from slumber, but then the place, and 
other circumstances, forbade the supposition.— 
At length he resolved to satisfy himself, and 
relieve the apprehension that racked his besin; 


bridge, he thought he observed a light form 
move rapidly across the causeway and descend 
towards the river—In a few moments it was en- 
tirely lost amid the gloomy shades beneath.— 
The soldier paused, and leaning over the stone 
battlement, strained his vision to its utmost 
but in vain, to discover the object of his ousiosi- 
ty: tired at length, he was about to retrace his 
steps, when again the voice of the unknown 
arose to his listening ear. 


"Fwere better by the stars’ dim glare, 

To tread the loftiest mountain crown, 

Or mountain pass, where dark rocks stare 

From either side, and grimly frown— 

Threat'ning to tumble from their bed, 

And crush the passing stranger down; 

oo better thread the forest's maze, 
yhere tow'ring trees spread their thick = 

Where subtle danger lurks in haze, a 

To hurl the traveller to his doom; 

Than rest thee here, on feather'd couch, 

Till the living hour shall find its tomb. 








And the dense clouds will musier, \ 


of some sleepless one, whom the brightness of 


and moving with hasty strides towards the ” 
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The last stanza conveyed a fearful meaning to 
the mind of the soldier. All doubt had now set- 
tled into open conviction. For a moment he 
paused, and gazed upon the silent city with an 
awe which nothing but the existing circumstan- 
ces could engender; he looked upon the gloomy 
buildings, endeavoring to pierce with his mind’s 
eye the hearts of its inmates—’twas but for a 
moment, and then raising his trumpet, he blew 
a blast which swelled through every street in 
Bandon—again it was repeated, and again, 
with a sound that seemed to jar the houses to 
their foundations. In a moment every horse- 
man stood mounted in the public square, and 
another moment beheld them galloping rapidly 
over the bridge. ‘* Thank Godand the Virgin!” 
exclaimed the soldier, as he halted on an emi- 
nence, and surveyed with inexplicable feelings 
the dark city whose inmates had doomed him 
and his companion to secret destruction. 

Ye who doubt, and ask whence came the 
Warning Voice? explode if you can the belief 
of old, that man has a Guardian Angel forever 
hovering around. For myself, I am satisfied: 


“For [ joy to think that the soul may come, 
On its angel pinions roving, 

To watch o’er the friends of its earthly home, 
And the scenes of its earthly loving.” 


T RISTRAM SHANDY. 


_*The Benshe is a spirit, supposed by the superstitious 
of that country to foretoken by its lament the death of 
persons. 
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LEISURE MOMENTS. 
Vil. 


Ladies.—A recent writer from Constantinople, says 





should marry Amelie de Beauharnais, remarking, “she is 
very handsome and very well educated. Do you know 
her?” “I have seen her twice,” replied the Count. “But 
I have no fortune. We are going to Africa; I may be 
killed; what will become, in that case, of my poor wid- 
ow? Besides, I have no great liking for marriage.”— 
The reply of Napoleon was characteristic of the man. 
“Men,” said he, “must marry to have descendants; 
that isthe chief aim of life. Killed you certainly may 
be. Well, in that case, she willbe the widow of one of 
my Aides-de-camp!” Lavalette knew the futility of ur- 
ging further objections; he was silent, and nine days af- 
terwards was the husband of Amelie de Beauharnais. 
Fortunately, she made snch a wife as is not to be found 
in ten hundred: but had she been a very Xantippe, the 
case would have been the same; and the Count’s happi- 
ness would have been destroyed, because Napoleon took 
a notion that he should no longer remain a Bachelor. 
How complete must be that man’s power, whose sway 
extends over the affections of the heart! against whose 
will even passion will not cause a rebellion! 





IX. 
Ills of Life.—No man, we are convinced, would com- 
plain of the unequal dispensations of Providence, if he 
knew the secrets of his neighbor's bosom as well as he 
does those of his own. It is an old saying, and one 
which doubtless is as true as it is old, that the honest 
laborer’s life isa life of bliss compared with that of the 
man who has thousands at his command. In most res- 
pects, this is certainly the case. Every man thinks his 
lot the hardest; but every man is pot as familiar with 


his own. If he were, he would frequently,instead of com- 
plaining of the burthen of his own yoke, bless his stars 
that he was himself, and not another. It is not only un- 
manly to complain, as we hear men complain every day, 
but itis irveligious. In fact, | would not ask a better 
evidence of the religion of a man’s heart, than to see 
him bear unmurmuringly the yoke which has been as- 


the state of his neighbor’s affairs as he is with that of 


and profitable patronage. Attached to the newspaper 
establishment, is an excellent Job Office. Address— 
Edwin Scrantom, Rochester, N. Y. 





Correspondents.—‘‘May Dacre.” Too late for the 
present number: shall have a place in our next. 





>We have not yet received thedecision of the Com- 
mittee on the Prize Tales. 


TRAVELLING AGENT. 

A person of industrious, moral, and persevering hab- 
its, might find it his interest to apply to the Publishers 
of this paper, fora situation as TRAVELLING AGENT. 
They have at present no person in their emp dcoyment in 
that capacity; therefore an applicant, if terms suit, can 
have a wide field to labor in. Apply to 

WOOD & STRATTON. 








BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT WOMEN. 








THE DUCHESS DE BERRI. 

The recent history of the Duchess de Berri, mo- 
ther of the Bourbon heir apparent to the throne of 
France, is generally well known. Since she was 
arrested in La Vendee, by the emissaries of the pre- 
sent French government, she has we believe been 
confined in the strongly fortified citadel of Blaye, 
situated on the Gironde, about seven leagues from 
Bordeaux. Her efforts for her son, remind us of 
the heroic exploits of females of the ‘ olden time;’ 
and, in spite of our abhorrence of the despotic 
reign of Charles X., we cannot but sympathize 
with her in her misfortunes. She is a high-souled 
and heroic being, and the devotion of ‘the loyalists 
to her cause, is not at all marvellous. The Lon- 
don New Monthly Magazine gives the following in- 
teresting anecdotes of the unfortunate Princess. 

Few heroines of ancient days have displayed 
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that “‘nothing appears to gratify Turkish Ladies more 
than to be looked atand admired.” We apprehend that 
female nature differs but little the world over; at any 
rate the same remark might be justly made of American 
Ladies—even of the flowers that bloom in the Valley of 
the ‘far West.’ From the age of fourteen to twenty, to 
be ** looked at and admired,” 
highest ambition. After this time, they are either begin- 


appears to be about their 


ning to think about something else, or have already 
something else to occwpy their thoughts. 


Vill. 

WNapoleon,—In reading the history and contemplating 
the character of this truly astonishing man, one is struck 
with the great ease with which he made everything and 
everybody bend to suit his purposes,—with the unresist- 
ing manner in which those who surrounded him yielded 
to his will even where their happiness was concerned,— 
and with the entire confidence in his right to do so with 
which he exacted compliance with certain domestic ar- 
rangements of his, that no other man would have thought 
of troubling himself about. He thought no more of be- 
stowing the hand ofa beautiful lady upon one of his fa- 
vorites, and of telling the favorite, if he appeared to re- 
gard the arrangement with displeasure, that he could 
perceive no objection to it, and that therefore it was 
proper,—than he did of conferring rank and title upon 
a meritorious officer. No previous consultation of the 
parties was thought necessary; indeed, it mattered not 
if they were but slightly acquainted, or had not even 
seen each other. So that it suited his policy, he was de- 
terminately blind to all objections, from either side. 
Amongst others, Count Lavallette was an instance in 
which this accommodating spirit of Nopolecn munifest- 
ed itself. In his memoirs the Count relates, that upon 
acertain occasion Bonaparte proposed to him that he 


signed to him, during his earthly probation. Misfor- 
tune is no respecter of persons. ‘The poet Schiller has 
a few beautiful lines on this subject, which we will quote. 
« Athwart the city’s streets, 
With wailing in her train, 
Misfortune strides. 
Watchful she marks 
The homes of men: 
To-day at this, 
To-morrow at yon other door, she knocks, 
Bui misses none. 
Sooner or later comes 
Some messenger of woe 
To every threshhold where the living dwell!” 


and Clark, Main street, between Fifth and Sixth. 


king. We have before spoken of the merits of the Jour- 
nal, We should like to see it encouraged by the West- 
ern community in preference to some eastern papers we 
wot of, and hope the editor will be enabled to make 
the intended improvements. The price of the Journal 
is Three Dollars in advance, instead of Four, as stated 
by us on a previous occasion. 

Rev. T. Fisk, editor and publisher of the “* New Ha- 
ven Examjner,” is desirous of taking a partner in the 


Connecticut. 








more courage, self-devotion, and firmness, than has 


this high souled and heroic woman. It is not 






Periodicals.—The “Sentinel and Star,” formerly pub- 
lished in this city, has been re-commmenced at Philomath, 
Union County, Indiana. Agents in this city—Hoffner 


generally known in this country, that in an action 
in La Vendee, where the partizans of the Duchess 
were opposed to the regular troops she headed her 
forces, and led the charges repeatedly. She hada 
horse shot under her, and having been disarmed in 
the fall, seized the arms ofa fallen soldier next her, 
and again cheered on her followers. She was ele- 
ven hours in action, and escaped unhurt, with the 
exception of some contusions from the fall; and 
when the battle was over, was seen administering 
to the wants of those around her, dressing their 
wounds with her own delicate hands; and whilst 
surrounded by the dead and dying, she appeared 
wholly regardless of self, though overcome by a 
fatigue and anxiety, that few, even of the other 


Julius Clarke, Esq. editor and proprietor of the “Lex-|/cex, could have borne so well. 
ington Literary Journal,” proposes to enlarge and oth- 


On another occasion, the Duchess de Berri, had, 


erwise improve that paper, if a sufficient addition can be]/ with much difficulty, procured a horse, and was 
obtained to his subscription-list to warrant the underta-|/mounted behind a faithful but humble adherent, 


pursuing her route to a distant quarter, when her 
guide was accosted by a peasant, with whom he 
conversed some time in the patois of the country. 
On quitting the peasant, he observed to the Dutch- 
ess, that the man was charged with a secret mission 
to a place at some distance, and was so fatigued 
that he feared he could not reach it. She instantly 
sprang from her seat, called after the peasant and 
insisted on his taking the horse, declaring that she 


publication of that ‘paper, and offers one half of it for sale||could reach her destination on foot. After walk- 
on liberal terms. Address—Rev. T. Fisk, New-Haven,||ing for many hours,she arrived at a mountain stream 


that was swoln by the recent rain, and having learn- 


The Rochester N. Y. “Gem” is offered for sale, on||ed that her enemies were in pursuit of her, she de- 
account of the bad health of the proprietor. The paper||termined to cross it. 
Mis in its fifth volume, and is said to have an extensive 








Her guide, assisted by her, fastened a large 

































branch of a tree to his person, and, being an ex- 
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pert swimmer, told her to hold by it, and that he 
hoped to getherover. They had advanced to the 
deepest part of the stream when the bough broke, 
and her guide gave her up for lost, when to his sur- 
prise and joy, he saw her boldly clearing the water 
by his side, and they soon reached the bank in 
safety.—During her visits to Dieppe, the Duchess 
had acquired a proficiency in swimming, and it 
has since frequently saved her in the hour of need. 
Overpowered by fatigue and hunger, and chilled by 
the cold of her dripping garments, this courageous 
woman felt that her physical powers were no long- 
er capable of obeying her wishes, and that further 


He is now, of course, in his 51st year. As De- 


POETICAL. 








troit was at that time a military post, he may 
almost have been said, observes his biographers, 
to have been nursed in field and fortress, and 


favorite with the soldiers of the garrison. He 
was dandled on the soldier’s knee, fed at the 
soldier’s: mess, his eyes were dazzled with the) 
gorgeous pageantry of a military parade, and | 
jhis ear delighted with the rousing strains of 
|martial music. 

While yet an infant, however, his father re-| 








} 





exertion was impossible. 

Seeing a house at a distance, she declared her 
intention of throwing herself on the generosity of 
its owner, when her guide warned her of the dan- 
ger of such a proceeding, as the owner of the house 
wasa Liberal, and violently opposed to her party. 
All his representations were made in vain. She 
boldly entered the house, and addressing the muas- 





ter of it, exclaimed—* You see before you the un- 
happy mother of your King; prescribed and pur- 
sued, half dead with fatigue, cold, wet, and hun- 
gry: you will not refuse her a morsel of your bread, 


a corner of your fire, and a bed to rest her weary || 


limbs on.”? The master of the house threw himself 
at her feet, and, with tears streaming from his eyes, 
declared that his house, and all that was his, were 
at her service; and for some days, while the per- 
suit after her was hottest, she remained unsuspec- 
ted in this asylum, the politics of the master pla- 
cing him out of suspicion; and when she left it, she 
was fullowed by the tears and prayers of the whole 
of the family and their dependants. 

This heroic woman, nurtured in courts, and ac- 
customed to all the luxury that such an exalted 
station as hers can give, has thought herself fortu- 
nate, during many a night of the last year, when 
she could have the shelter of the poorest hovel with 
some brown bread and milk for food, and hac par- 


taken, at the same humble board, the frugal repast 


‘of the,peasants who sheltered her. Her general 


attire has been the most common dress, of a mate- 
rial called buse, made of worsted, and worn by the 
poorest of the peasantry. A mantle of the same 
coarse stuff, with a hood, completed her costume. 

When one of the friends, who had seen her the 
prideand ornament of the gilded saloons in the 
Tuilleries, expressed his grief at the dreadful hard- 
ships to which she was exposed, she pointed to a 
furze bush on the heath where they were conversing, 
and said—*} shall sleep on that spot to-night; 
and many nights| have had no better shelter than 
were afforded by a few wild shrubs or trees, and | 
never slept better at Rosny. If my mantle was 
long enough toallow of its covering my feet when 
I slept, I should have nothing to complain of, but 
then it might impede my flight, so 1 must be con- 
tent.” 
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GENERAL MACOMB. 


As many of our readers may be interested in 
knowing where the Head General of our Army 


was born, how he was educated, how he looks, 


4c. we will endeavor to satisfy them on sundry 


of these points, from Richards’ Memoirs, lately 


published. 


Gen. Macomb, who was of Irish descent on 
the father’s side, and French on the mother’s—- 


was born at Detroit on the 3d of April, 1782. 


|moved to New York, where theson spent the ear-| 
\ly days of his childhood. When eight years of] 
age, he was sent to the Newark Academy, which| 
was then under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Uzual| 
|Ogden. He there received the rudiments of a' 
‘classical, mathematical and French education. | 
There also his fondness for doing battle, and his, 
‘talents for command first discovered themselves, | 


‘in a juvenile affray with the young sons of St. 

‘Crispin. The challenge came from the latter, 

who appeared en masse before the students. A 

combat ensued, in which Macomb took the lead;| 
and in which after a severe struggle with fists, 
and sticks, the Crispians were driven from the| 
field. In a subsequent affray, it was agreed’ 
‘that each party should select its champion, and. 
‘decide the contest according to the laws of pu- 

gilism. Macomb, then but thirteen years of 
age, entered the ring on the side of the students; 
where, by means of the pugilistic art, which 
| he had cultivated under his brother-in-law, he| 
honorably maintained the combat against the’ 
brawny arms and athletic strength of his an- 
| tagonist. 








At the age of fourteen, he intimated to bis 
father a desire to enter the army or nayy. . But 
\his father, deeming a good education of the}! 
‘greatest consequence, refused his consent. He 
\took him home, and caused him to be particu-! 
larly instructed in mathematics and drawing, 
jand engaged masters to perfect him in the arts, 
of fencing and riding. | 
At the age of sixteen he entered a company 
of volunteers, called the New York rangers; and: 
soon after, the country being then apparently | 
jon the eve of a war with France, he received| 
from General Washington the appointment of 
\Cornet in a company of light dragoons, com-' 
\missioned on rank, onthe 10th of January, 1797,' 
whence he dates his military service in the army! 
of the United States. 

In 1802, when the Military Academy was! 
first organized at West Point, Macomb received , 
|the appointment of first Lieutenant of the corps: 
‘of Engineers ; and he is considered the oldest’ 
‘graduate, now in the service, from that institu-' 
\tion. He was soon appointed to the duty of 
Adjutant, (being then but twenty years of age) | 
‘and charged with the instruction of the cadets: 
|in their military exercises. 

His subsequent life, previous to the late war, | 
|was mostly occupied inthe Engineer Depart-! 
ment, in various stations,—a department in| 
which he is considered to be a most thorough! 
proficient. Of his conduct during the late wand 
the laurels he won at Plattsburgh, and the sta-! 
tion he now holds,the public need not be in-. 


























formed. 


From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
FALLS OF A FOREST STREAM. 


rocked by the storms of war. He became aj| Suggested by =e the Falls of an unnamed siream, 


ar removed in the woods. 


Sundered and riven apart, as if 
By some vast earthquake shock, 

Sheer down and deep on either side, 
Descend the walls of rock; 

And fast between the fronting sides, 
From their far forest head, 

The waters flow, and flash, and fall 
Over their shelving bed. 


Eternally, eternally, 
The ceaseless waters flow, 

And o'er the brink of the abyss, 
The forests stoop and grow; 

And silently and solemnly, 
The yew-tree casts its shade, 

And the massive shadows of the oak, 
Across the gulph are laid. 


Up each steep rock-built parapet, 
The moss and lichen cling, 
And tender cliff-flowers from each rift, 
In timid beauty spring; 
And sanctuaried from human feet, 
No sound the ear receives, 
Save from the falling waters, 
And the wind-stirred boughs and leaves. 


O’er all there broods repose; the breeze 
Lingers as it goes past, 

The squirrel's foot sounds loud among 
The leaves by autumn cast; 

And the lonely bird, whose glancing wing 
Flits restlessly among 

The boughs, stops doubtfully and checks 
The sudden burst of song. 


And silently, year after year 
Is ushered in and goes, 

And time, amid these quiet scenes, 
No other measure knows 

But the wakening and the sleep of birds, 
The dawn and shut of day, 

And the changes of the forest leaves, 
From budding to decay. ; 


The wilderness is still; the long, 
__ Long sleep of ages gone, 
With its unmoving presence fills 
These distant shades and lone; . . 
And changing dynasties, and thrones 
Cast down, send hither brief 
And fainter echoes than the fall 
Of autumn’s withered leaf. 


” 


The selfsame rest is here, as when 
The Indian made his bed 

Beneath the trees,and the mild stars 
Shone in upon his head; 

Or when the stag here sought the cool, 

~ Amid the noonday’s heat, 

Unstartled by the rifle 
Or the tread of hunter's feet. 


It is a holy spot; wide lies 
The unbroken hush of woods, 
And green-arched pathways lead away 
Through hermit solitudes; 
And ceaselessly, and ceaselessly, 
The sliding stream goes past, 
And bending over all the hills, 
The sky’s blue dome is cast. 


And far away from the world’s jars, 
The heart looks up to Him, 

Whose presence seems more near amid 
The forests vast and dim: 

And wilderness, and sky, and earth 
By man unmarred, untrod, 

And nature’s quiet courses, show 
The image of their God. 


But the time comes when this repose 
Shall be disturbed and gone, 
When the woodman's axe shall lay 
The valleys open to the sun, 
When the old Wilderness shall fall, 4 
And the unsheltered stream, \ 
Ta all its windings, find no shade 
From summer's fervent beam. 
But still the naked heavens shall rest 
Upon the horizon’s verge, 
And the hurrying waters o’er their bed, 
Their rapid current urge; 
And hills and vales lie green, while He 
ho sees the sparrow fall, 
Shall shed, with an indulgent love, 
A light and peace o’er all. E. P. 
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